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income.45 Thus, her disposable wage rate is generally reduced and the family not only loses some of the benefits of income splitting enjoyed by one-earner couples but is also likely to pay higher taxes than two single workers would. This so-called tax penalty for married couples increases as the percent of income earned by the lesser-earning spouse and the combined income go up (Gordon, 1979). One step toward ameliorating this bias might be to give the couple the option of filing individual returns, as if they were not married.46
(2)    A married woman who takes a job pays Social Security taxes, beginning with the first dollar she earns, but frequently receives no additional benefits beyond those she would get as a wife. A variety of solutions have been suggested, from requiring payments by the home-maker to exempting the working woman from payments up to the level beyond which she would receive additional Social Security benefits. Given the economic problems the Social Security system currently faces and the heavy burden Social Security taxes place on the poorest wage earners, more research needs to be done on ways to remove the inequity for two-earner couples without adding to the other difficulties. Particular emphasis also must be placed on finding ways to make women's old age no less secure than men's.
(3)    A more generous allowance for job-related expenses, particularly child care, and/or subsidized child care are ideas worthy of further study; the effects of such policies in other countries also warrant investigation. Shifting a burden from parents to nonparents is not unprecedented in a country long dedicated to public or publicly subsidized education for older children. That policy also reduces the expenses of parents.
(4)    More work needs to be done on the single-parent family, in which one adult carries the full burden of household responsibilities alone, so that this situation can be taken into account in calculating the
45  The IRS allowed a maximum deduction of $1,500 to the lower-earning spouse in 1982 and will allow $3,000 in 1983. It also allows a sliding-scale credit for child-care expenses up to 30 percent for families with income under $10,000, for a total of no more than $2,400 for one child and $4,800 for more than one.
46  It also has been suggested that the value of home production could be taxed in order to bring the tax burden of the one-earner family up to that of the family with two earners. In principle this idea has much merit. It need not be a means of increasing the overall tax burden, for rates could then be reduced correspondingly. In practice, however, there are serious obstacles. The outcry by one-earner families would surely be great and probably influential. They would particularly emphasize the plight of those who could no longer afford a full-time homemaker and ignore the fact that such families presently do not carry their fair share of the burden of public expenses. A second problem is the difficulty of measuring the value of nonmarket output for each family.ry data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
